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Memorabilia. 


ANTIQUITY | for September 1945, begins 

with a review of the final two volumes 
(Yale and Oxford) of Prof. Rostovtzeff’s 
Preliminary Reports on the explorations at 
Dura-Europos. J. W. Crowfoot’s résumé is 
made still clearer by the plans reproduced. 
Though called Preliminary, the Reports deal 
almost exhaustively with the work, mainly 
American, done on the agora and many of 
the temples. When the last word has been 
said we shall have a fairly complete pano- 
rama of life in a city which was successively 
Macedonian, Parthian and Roman during 
the five hundred years of its existence. 

In ‘Vergilian Cities of the Roman Cam- 
pagna’ an imaginative reconstruction with 
the aid of quotations from the Aeneid, liter- 
ary traditions and archaeological discoveries 
is contributed by Bertha Tilly. 

F.-Lt. D. N. Riley brings us home again by 
detailing the results of Aerial Reconnais- 
sance in the Fen Basin, of which the plates 
and plans give an illuminating bird’s-eye 
view. We may perhaps hope now for 
“releases” of this kind revealing the early 
sites and cultivation of other English districts. 

The copious mintages of Carausius occupy 
the attention of Harold Mattingley, who in- 
clines to attribute the ambitious Menapian’s 
money system to his future supplanter Allec- 
tus. Nothing is said of Carausian medals. 

The eight reviews deal with five American, 
one Swedish, one Irish and one international 
publication! The longest discusses Major 
H. F. McClintock’s handsome work on ‘ Old 
Irish and Highland Dress.’ In both the book 





and the review the subject of natural dyes 
receives attention, as it does in the conclud- 





| ing notice, concerned with Egyptian textiles, 


which may be read consecutively. “ Gaelic 
in Erse” at the top of page 166 should read 
““ Gaelic and Erse ”—if “ Erse ” must still be 
used for Irish. 


N accordance with its policy of furthering 
co-ordination and co-operation in the 
use and preservation of records throughout 
the country, the British Records Association 
has formed a Publications Section. The Sec- 
tion will not itself publish record material 
but will provide opportunities for discussion 
on policies and problems connected with the 
publication or reproduction of records, en- 
deavouring to bring together those engaged 
in research upon documents and those con- 
cerned with the publication of them. It will 
also facilitate the exchange of views and 
information concerning the technicalities of 
editing and publishing records, and will be 
available for advice to all who desire it on 
these matters and on the choice of texts and 
editors. The Hon. Secretary of the Section 
is Mr. R. Somerville, Duchy of Lancaster 
Office, Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C.2. 


judge by the results most often pro- 

duced, it must be relatively easy to 
write a good textbook on a technical sub- 
ject, rather than a “ popular ” review of such 
a subject that will be at the same time basi- 
cally sound and also understandable by the 
ordinary man. A writer of the latter class 
must be an authority on every aspect of his 
subject, able to explain clearly the under- 
lying principles and to sustain his readers’ 
interest by quoting specific details and 
examples in illustration, 

By these tests an introduction to the many 
aspects of ‘ Aviation’ in ‘The Home Uni- 
versity Library’ succeeds admirably. Dr. 
H. E. Wimperis describes some of the many 
problems that had to be overcome, both 
before any sort of sustained and controlled 
flight was possible, and then by research in 
many diverse branches of physics and engin- 
eering, to develop the aeroplane as it is 
to-day. He outlines, by quoting a few sim- 
ple basic facts the possible capabilities and 
limitations of the aeroplane as a load-carry- 
ing vehicle over great distances; finally the 
wider political implications of international 
commercial aviation and the practicability 
of an “International Security” Air Force 
are examined. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


ROBERT DRURY AND ‘ ROBERT 
DRURY’S JOURNAL,’ 


(See clxxxviii. 268.) 


PROFESSOR John Robert Moore discusses 

with less than admiration an article of 
mine on ‘ Robert Drury’s Journal.’! He says 
that I have vitiated my central argument by 
scepticism of Defoe’s authorship of the 
‘History of the Pirates, that I prefer to 
ignore that highly accurate work for frag- 
ments of information from here and there, 
and that I therefore fall into a maze of 
erroneous assumptions. ‘ Drury’s Journal ’ 
is too complicated a problem to present 
briefly. But lest the important point I was 
trying to make be lost in this confusion, | 
ought to say that Professor Moore has mis- 
read my very condensed article and that in 
consequence much of what he so eloquently 
writes about the accuracy of the ‘ History of 
the Pirates’ is irrelevant. 

Some recent critics have said that in 1725 
Defoe had come to the end of his career as 
a novelist and that in the ‘ Voyages of Cap- 
tain George Roberts’ (1726), the ‘ Memoirs 
of Captain Carleton’ (1728), and ‘ Robert 
Drury’s Journal’ (1729), he merely revised 
the manuscripts of real adventurers. Pro- 
fessor Moore has challenged this view and 
has proved the first of the three to be a ficti- 
tious narrative of an otherwise unknown 
Captain Roberts. ‘ Robert Drury’s Journal ’ 
presents both a more important and a more 
difficult problem. Professor Moore, who 
has treated it in two studies,? thinks it owes 
nothing to Drury but its title. I had pre- 
viously expressed the same view and still 
have not finally renounced it. 

But aware of how easily one may go astray 
either by trusting or distrusting Defoe’s 
Statements, I have lately subjected parts of 
the ‘Journal’ to a more rigid scrutiny than 


1 ** Defoe and ‘ Robert Drury’s Journal’ ” in 
the Journal of English and Germanic Philology, Vol. 
xliv (January 1945), pp. 66-73. 

2‘ Defoe in the Pillory and other Studies’ 
(Indiana University Publications, Humanities Series 
No. 1), Bloomington, 1939, and ‘ Defoe’s Sources 
— Drury’s Journal’ (same series, No. 9), 
1943. 


any previously given, to discover if possible 
the truth or falsity of its statements about 
Drury, his voyage to Bengal on the Degrave, 
his return to Mauritius, his shipwreck upon 
Madagascar, his life for fifteen years among 
the natives, his rescue by Captain Mackett, 
and his second voyage to Madagascar with 
Captain White. My article—and this is the 
real issue between Professor Moore and me 
—advances reasons for thinking that Pro- 
fessor Moore’s and my own previous conclu- 
sions may be too sweeping and that, like the 
‘Memoirs of Captain Carleton,’ the ‘ Jour- 
nal’ may have a framework of fact within 
which Defoe invented freely. 

That there was a real Robert Drury and 
that the Degrave was in 1703 wrecked on the 
coast of Madagascar were facts well known 
in the eighteenth century. But no adequate 
evidence has been found that Drury really 
underwent the experiences described in the 
‘Journal.’ And in spite of some progress 
in my article, the evidence is still inconclu- 
sive. I prove only that the dates Moore 
attempted to discredit are approximately 
correct and that the story of the Degrave is 
given with a fullness and an accuracy im- 
possible without information directly or 
indirectly from someone who was _ aboard 
her. 

On the other hand, I show that the ‘ Jour- 
nal’s’ brief account of Drury’s return voyage 
to Madagascar is fictitious, as the Mercury, 
on which he is said to have gone there with 
Captain White, was at the time in command 
of Captain Mackett. She got no farther 
than the coast of Guinea where she was cap- 
tured, probably by the notorious Edward 
England who turned her into a pirate ship 
and renamed her the Queen Ann’s Revenge, 
to be lost some months later off Brazil. 

If my evidence for these points (some of 
it from the ‘ History of the Pirates’) is weak 
or my deductions faulty, Professor Moore 
might have refuted instead of disparaging 
them. He obviously does not regard them 
as trivial or irrelevant. Of the view that 
Defoe had used the journal of a real sailor 
he held it sufficient refutation to prove that 
the dates are wrong, since they are “ the one 
feature of such a journal which would be 
infallible.” He then pointed out that Satur- 
day, 9 Sept. 1717, the ‘Journal's’ date 
for Drury’s return to the Downs aboard the 
Drake commanded by Captain Mackett, 1s 








an impossible one. In that year 9 September 
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} 
was not Saturday either Old Style or New.5 
But when I cite a letter in the Calendar of 
State Papers and a newspaper entry of 1717 
proving that, in spite of the fact that 9 Sep- 
tember was not Saturday, Mackett and the 
Drake actually did arrive from Jamaica in 
the convoy and at the time stated in the 
‘Journal,’ Moore dismisses them as frag- 
ments of information from here and there. 
When I quote Deodati’s 1703 letter from 


errors in nine words. I presume he refers 
to Deodati’s calling the Degrave the frigate 
Grove and her captain Michael Young in- 
stead of William Young. But he ignores 
completely the only significant thing about 
the letter—its corroboration of the ‘Journal’s’ 
statements that the Degrave touched ground 
and sprang a leak getting out of the Bengal 
harbour, that still leaky and damaged she 
arrived at Mauritius for a month’s stay, and 
that, having taken aboard some lascars left 
there by the pirate Bowen, she sailed on for 
the Cape of Good Hope, which, alas, she 
never reached. 

How came Professor Moore to say that 
my argument is vitiated because I am scepti- 
cal of Defoe’s having written the ‘ History 
of the Pirates ’ and sceptical of the reliability 
of that ‘ History’? I have nowhere in print 
expressed an opinion about its authorship, 
though as Professor Moore once generously 
pointed out I was the first to discover a con- 
nection between it and Defoe’s ‘ Captain 
Singleton’ and his ‘King of Pirates.’ Nor 
have | expressed doubt of its.accuracy. Like 
any other compilation, it is only as reliable 
as its sources, which are on the whole re- 
markably good. But for all that Moore does 
not accept its evidence upon Captain White 
and Captain Mackett. 

Even if I had misjudged the authorship or 
the accuracy of the ‘ History of the Pirates,’ 
that would not have weakened my central 
argument. The ‘ History ’ mentions Bowen’s 
leaving lascars on Mauritius and describes 
some of the misfortunes of Captain Drum- 
mond of the Worcester affair. But it does 
not tell us (what is certainly true) that the 
Degrave picked up the lascars nor (what 
may be entirely false) that Drummond and 
his party met the refugees from the Degrave 
on southern Madagascar. It does not—and 





fgeeto’s Sources for Robert Drury’s Journal,’ 
p. 20, 





there is no reason why it should—mention 
either Drury or Admiral Benbow’s son John, 
who was almost certainly aboard the 
Degrave. It tells us nothing of the Degrave’s 
voyage, of how she came to founder, or of 
what happened to her captain, her passen- 
gers, or (with some exceptions) her crew. All 
its references to the Degrave are incidental. 
We are told only that she was an East India 
ship commanded by Captain Young, that she 
was wrecked on Madagascar, and that strag- 
glers from her crew were picked up by 
pirates. This last is a flat contradiction of 
Luttrell’s diary, which says (21 April 1705) 
that all those aboard the Degrave were killed 
by the natives except one boy who escaped 
to London with the news. Professor Moore 
uses both of these conflicting accounts to 
discredit the version in ‘ Drury’s Journal’ 
which stands midway between them. 

Towards the end the ‘Journal’ tells of 
Drury’s escape from southern to western 
Madagascar, where he found a group of re- 
tired pirates who figure in the ‘History of the 
Pirates.” One page in the ‘ History’ directly 
parallels a passage in the ‘Journal’; it 
reports the activities of several vessels in 
getting cargoes of slaves, one of them the 
Drake commanded by Captain Mackett who, 
according to the ‘Journal,’ rescued Drury. 
But the account in the ‘ Journal’ is a great 
deal fuller and longer than that in the ‘ His- 
tory, and wherever checked (for instance, 
the date of Mackett’s return and the presence 
of Captain Bloom in the Sarah) the ‘ Jour- 
nal’s’ supplementary information proves 
authentic.’ 

If, therefore, one wishes to test the accur- 
acy of the narrative parts of the ‘ Journal,’ 
he must supplement the ‘History of the 
Pirates’ with such other sources of informa- 
tion as he can find, fragmentary or other- 
wise. If it be wrong to bake better bread 
than the dough of the ‘History’ affords, 
then all research is at an end. 

The maze of erroneous assumptions into 
which I am accused of falling because of my 
failure to recognize the real nature of Defoe’s 
sources for the ‘Journal’ are three. The 


first is that Defoe got information from 
Drury, a shadowy figure who could throw a 
javelin and who claimed to have been on 
Madagascar. 

4 ‘History of the Pirates,’ ed. 1926, p. 529; 
* Drury’s Journal,’ ed. 1890, pp. 293-301. 


Moore finds the assumption 
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not proved, and I readily concur; I have not 
proved it. But I have made it appear more 
probable than it has recently seemed. 
Whether Drury had, as the ‘ Journal” states, 
lived among the natives or, as Moore be- 
lieves, been pirating on Madagascar, he 
would not have been without useful know- 
ledge. Professor Moore is in the position of 
arguing that Defoe got much information 
from conversation with pirates and others 
who had been on Madagascar and at the 
same time denying that he got any from 
Drury, who was one of them. I cannot see 
why Drury’s having been a shadowy figure 
(he was known as a porter at the East India 
House) or even his knack of throwing the 
javelin disqualifies him as a source of infor- 
mation. There is still the question why 
Defoe should have chosen him to christen 
the story if he had no other connection with 
it. Defoe had to have some kind of an 
understanding with him, if only to ask per- 
mission to use his name and to refer the 
curious to him at one of the regular distri- 
buting points for Defoe’s works, Old Tom’s 
Coffee-house in Birchin Lane. 

My second “erroneous assumption” is 
that Flacourt and Ogilby are sources of the 
‘Journal.’ Moore says that they tell of the 
French settlements on the East coast, 
whereas Drury’s story is laid on the south 
and west coasts. But Flacourt and Ogilby 
do describe southern Madagascar and its 
people, where Drury is said to have lived 
during most of his time. He had several 
meetings with natives of the French area and 
seemingly echoes stories from Flacourt. The 
account of Drury’s second voyage to Mada- 
gascar is largely a description of the very 
regions Flacourt described most fully on the 
south and east coasts. 

My third “erroneous assumption ” is that 
Captain Mackett and Captain White were 
not pirates or partners of pirates. Anyone, 
however, who reads the 30 June article will 
readily see that of Mackett Moore has shown 
only that in procuring slaves he made use 
of Burgess and other retired pirates or—as 
Moore elsewhere calls them—ex-pirates.5 
Burgess had long been ill and was to return 
to England with Mackett. If this makes 
Mackett a partner of pirates, I will not argue 
over the term. It should be noted that the 


5 ee Sources for Robert Drury’s Journal,’ 
p. 67. 








— 


‘History of the Pirates’ mentions Mackett 
incidentally to the story of Burgess and in 
no way suggests that his conduct bordered 
on piracy, 

As for the ‘ Journal's’ Captain White of 
the Mercury, it is indubitable that if he was 
more than an invention of Defoe’s he was 
not, as Moore insists, the pirate, Captain 
Thomas White. A careful reading of the 
lives of Halsey, White, and Burgess in the 
‘History of the Pirates’ reveals that White 
died before Halsey; that Halsey died while 
Burgess was still active; and that Burgess had 
been inactive “almost five years” in late 
1716. Hence Thomas White’s death must 
have occurred by 1712, seven years before 
some of the events the ‘ Journal’ relates of 
its Captain White.® 

This later and possibly fictitious Captain 
White, according to the ‘Journal,’ had 
arrived at Madagascar while Mackett was 
there in 1716 and in 1717 followed him and 
Drury to England. In 1718, we are further 
informed, this Captain White aboard the 
Mercury returned Drury to Madagascar and 
then sailed on to “ Don Mascareen ” (mod- 
ern Réunion) and in 1719 died there—not on 
Madagascar, as the ‘ History of the Pirates’ 
says of Thomas White. The ‘ History’ does 
not, as Moore implies, mention in its refer- 
ences to Mackett this or any other Captain 
White. Nor does it elsewhere give any 
ground for believing that Thomas White 
returned to England after his piratical career, 
though it does say that “some years” after 
his death his half-breed son was taken to 
England and “ brought up with care ”—a 
remark which makes nonsense had the father 
died within a decade. 

But, as I have already shown that the Mer- 
cury was in 1719 in command of Captain 
Mackett, not Captain White, and that ske did 
not return to Madagascar, there is no use to 
discuss further the contention that the two 
Whites are one. 

A. W. SECoRD. 


University of Illinois, Urbana. 


THE POWNOLL FAMILY AND 
CAPTAIN PHILEMON POWNOLL. 


N thanking Mr. BINGHAM Apams for the 
extracts from Stepney and Alverstoke 
Registers, he may find the following wills of 


— —— 


6 ‘ History of the Pirates,’ edition 1926, pp. 422, 
436, and 529. 
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some interest as they apparently refer to the | 
same family, and although I cannot connect | 
them with Captain Pownoll’s branch, the 
names Israel and Philemon suggest the same 
stock. 

Wills, 

Philemon POWNOLL, 25 May, 1689. 

1, William and Mary. Of the parish of 
Stepney Middlesex Mariner sick in body 
etc. My son Samuel my house in Ratcliffe 
in parish of Stepney that Mr. John Juar the 
painter late lived in and my house in Rat- 
cliffe Highway that Mr. Mayhall did live in 
and two houses in Lower Shadwell and Bell 
Yard in parish of Shadwell, one gold ring of 
value of 10s. My wife Priscilla Pownoll. 
Mary wife of Samuel Pownoll my son, one 
gold ring. My grandson Philemon Pownoll 
| gold ring value 10s. Granddaughter Mary 
Pownoll 6 silver spoons. My daughter Pris- 
cilla Whiteing widowe my part and share of 
two houses in Ratcliffe Highway. My daugh- 
ter Sarah Burt my two houses and orchard 
meadow and Road lands being copyhold 
which I hold under the Lord of the Manor 
of Barking and that house she now lives in in 
Ham de Street. Granddaughter Mary Burt my 
three houses in Queens Head Alley in Shad- 
well. Grandchild Priscilla Burt a house in 
Ratcliffe Highway. Granddaughter Priscilla 
Whiteing two houses in Cock Alley and one 
house in Partree Alley in Wapping in parish 
of St. Mary Matsellon Whitechapel and to 
her all my household goods both brass pew- 
ter bed linen and woollen and all my goods 
plate ready money after the decease of my 
wife Priscilla. 

Priscilla Pownoll my wife full and sole 
executrix, 

Dated 25 May 1689. 

Presence: Edward Crofte, John Rouse, 
Thomas Sumersby, Notary Public. 

Proved by Prscilla Pownoll, widow and 
relict, 

Il 


Priscilla Pownoll of the parish of St. Dun- 
Stans Stepney Middlesex widow and sole 
exectx, of the last will, etc., of my late hus- 
band Philemon Pownoll late of same parish 
mariner being very aged and very weak. 
Granddaughter Mary Burt daughter of 
Richard Burt late of St. Paul Shadwell 


mariner decd. My daughter Sarah now the 
wife of Thomas Benson of parish of St. Paul 
Shadwell. Granddaughter Sarah Burt. Son 


Pownoll his wife. Grandson Philemon 
Pownoll his son, Granddaughter Mary 
Butler, daughter of Samuel Pownoll. George 
Hallam of parish of St. Paul Shadwell Tay- 
lor, 5s. The residue to Mary Burt. Thomas 
Benson and George Hallam, executors. 
Dated 20 June 1699. 

P. Pownoll her mark. 

Admin. Samuel Pownolj late of Dunkirk 
Flanders, Mary widow and relict, May 1705. 

Philemon Pownoll of Eastgate St. in City 
of Rochester, Gent, being sick, etc. To my 
dear and loving wife Sarah and to her heirs 
exors. admrs. and assigns for ever Several 
estates situate near Cock Hill and Ratcliffe 
highway in Ratcliffe or within the parish of 
St. Pauls Shadwell and Stepney To be from 
time to time disposed of as she and they shall 
think fit. Dated 19 August 1725. 

Philemon Pownoll. Proved by Sarah 
Pownoll relict. : 

Adminr, Sarah Pownoll late of St. Nicho- 
las Rochester Kent. 

April 1730. To Elizabeth sister and wife 
of John Hussey. 

Barnabas Pownoll 24 Sep. 1665 17 Car. 
II of parish of St. Michael Paternoster in the 
old Royal Citizen and Weaver of London 
sick and weak. Son Samuel Pownoll. Son 
Israel Pownoll. All the residue etc. to my 
daughter Elizabeth Pownall. £5 to John 
Charles and his wife Elizabeth Pownoll full 
and sole exetrs. My loving friends Richard 
Wallis and Robert Gregory Overseers and 
to them 20s. a piece. 

Sgd. Barnabas Pownoll. 

Memorandum. In case of my sons mor- 
tality I give the legacys to my brothers 
Philemon Pownoll and Israel Pownoll. 


4 Proved by Elizabeth Pownoll Minor, Rich- 


ard Wallis Curatari. 

P.C.C. 120 Hyde. 

POWNOLLS OF KENT. 

Descended apparently from the Rev. 
Robert Pownoll 1520-1571. Ordained by 
Grinda!l May 1 1560, Aet. 40 and more. 

Canterbury Cathedral Registers. 
Baptisms. 
i564. Dec, 3. Abdias, 
Pownoll. 


1567. Api. 26. Barnabas, son of Robert 
Pownoll. 


son of Robert 


1569. June 1. Ezekiel, son of Robert 
Pownoll. 
1572. Feb. 10. Posthumous, son of 





Samuel 


Pownoll. 


Daughter-in-law Mary 


Robert Pownoll. 
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Burials. | John, son of Philemon Pownoll. 

1571. June 8. Robert Pownoll. Died 19 Mar. 1705 aet. 82, buried at Wye, 

1586. Oct. 21. Posthumous son of | Kent, said to be descended from Pownoll 


Robert Pownoll. 

Barnabas Pownoll, Rector of Charlton 
near Dover 1609-38. Vicar of West Hythe 
(no church) 1615-29. He was ‘curate at 
Staple in 1605 when there was a dispute as 
to seats, Archdeacons Visitations, vol. 1605-7 
(MSS. vols. in Cathedral Library at Canter- 
bury), He, his wife, and three of their 
children probably died of the plague, all 
being buried within three weeks at Charlton. 

Burial Register of Charlton. 

1638. Aug. 28. Margaret daughter of 
Barnabas Pownal. 

Aug. 29. Abdias, son of Barnabas Pownal. 

Sep. 3. Mr. Barnabas Pownal. 

15. Mrs. Anne Pownal. 

Barnabas Pownoll was presented to Charl- 
ton Rectory by Stephen Monins. 

“These are to certify that Barnabas 
Pownoll Clerk, was inducted into and put in 
lawful possession of the parish church Rec- 
tory and benefice of Charlton near Dover 
the eight and twentieth day of March 1609 
according to the Order in that behalf ap- 
pointed per me Edward Hurst. 

In the presence of— 

Philemon Pownoll 
Abdias Pownoll 
John Carpenter 
John Mason 

MS. vol. 51 (1611-12) of the Acta Curia 
of the Archdeacon of Canterbury in Cathe- 
dral Library. 

Canterbury Marriage Licences. 

6 Nov. 1622. Robert Pownoll of Shep- 
erdswell Kent Gent, bachelor about 24 and 
Joan Nethersole of Swingfield maiden about 
20, daughter of William Nethersole of 
Swingfield gent who consents as testified by 
Richard Tedderton of St. Peters, Canterbury, 
Cooper at Sheperdswell. ii series 799. 

Robert Pownoll, Vicar of Lydden 1637, 
also of River, Kent. 

Suspected Persons (i.e.) Royalists, in Kent 
1656. Canterbury, Robert Pownoll Clk. 
Shepperdswell. 

Philemon Pownoll. 
Arch, Cantiana. Vol. 23, 72-75. 
Canterbury Cathedral. 

Burial Reg., July 17 1630. Mr. Philemon 
Pownoll one of the Petty Canons of this 
church. 

Baptism. Apl. 27 1623. 





of Chester(?). See monumental inscription, 

Philemon Pownoll, Rector of All Saints’ 
Canterbury, 1608-1630(?). 

Rev. Philemon Pownoll on the 26 Apl. 
1612 was appointed Perpetual curate of 
Stodmarsh (vacant by the death of Elias 
Meade) by Charles Fotherby, Archdeacon of 
Canterbury Acta Curia, vol. 60 (1623-5, of 
the Archdeacon of Canterbury. Also in 
1626 Master of the Poor Priests Hospital in 
Canterbury, with which was annexed the 
Rectory of St. Margarets in Canterbury, 

1630-1, Feb. 2. Brdget Pownoll, execu- 
trix of the last Will of Philemon Pownoll 
formerly whilst he lived Rector of All 
Saints, Canterbury, sued for unpaid tithe 
Christopher Howes of same parish, Acta 
Curia vol, 65 (1630-1). Adminr. to the goods 
of Bridget Pownall widow of Canterbury, 
granted to John son on 12 Jany. 1649. Arch 
Cantiana, vol. 20, p. 48. 

Samuel Pownoll B.A. Vicar of Alkham 
Kent 1627-43 Canterbury Marr. Lics. 

Samuel Pownoll B.A. Vicar of Alk- 
ham bachelor about 35 and Frances Beech- 
endon of Newington next Hythe about 25 
whose parents are dead to marry at New- 
ington. Philemon Pownoll of Christ Church, 
Canterbury, Clerk and Abdias Pownoll of 
Sheperdswell gent, bonss. ii series 799. 

In Alkham Church, on a flat stone near 
the Communion Table, is the following in- 
scription (in Latin): Samuel Pownoll some- 
time Vicar of this church, who died 3 Janu- 
ary 1675, aged 84 (Parsons Monuments in 
Kent, 1794, p. 355.) 

In the same church on another stone, arms 
three lions rampant: Here lieth the body 
of John Pownoll gent, who died a bachelor 
on the 26th of August 1709 in the 80th year 
of his age. Also the body of his youngest 
sister Ann who died on the 7th of Septem- 
ber 1710 in the 71st year of her age. She 
had two husbands, Richard Newman gent 
and John Thomas. She left one son Samuel 
by her first husband (Parsons Monuments 
in Kent, 1794, p. 355). 

Canterbury Marriage Licences. 

12 June 1665. Richard Newman of 
Nackington, Yeoman, bachelor 25 and Ann 
Pownoll of Alkham 22 whose father con- 
sents. Roger Newman of Canterbury, apothe- 
cary, bonds iii series 334. 
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8 Oct. 1663. Thomas Rowe of Goud- 
hurst, Clothworker bachelor 22 whose par- 
ents consent and Frances Pownoll of Alk- 
ham 26 whose father Mr. Samuel Pownoll 
of same Clerk also consents. At Alkham 
Samuel Pownoll Junior of Alkham, bonds iii 
series 398, 

26 Sep. 1668. Stephen Solley of Ash, 
Yeoman bachelor 23 whose mother Mar- 
garet Solley consents and Ann Pownoll of 
Christ Church Canterbury, daughter of 
Dorothy Pownoll of same place widow who 
also consents. Robert Wood of Ash Yeo- 
man. Bonds at St. Mary Breden, Canter- 
bury. 

Will. 

II. Peter Pownoll of City of London Gold- 
smith sick in body, wife Sarah, Brother 
Thomas Pownoll, My loving mother Eliza- 
beth Pownoll, Sister Elizabeth Pownoll, Sis- 
ter Mary Catherall, Brother Thomas sole 
execr, 26 Feb. 1721. Peter Pownoll. 

Proved by Thomas Pownoll, brother, 1722. 

(1) Elizabeth Pownoll of Paternoster Row, 
London widow, being very aged and weak. 
To be buried in the parish church where I 
now live. Son Thomas Pownoll’s children 
which shal] be living at my decease and to 
my great grandchildren, Samuel Pickering 
and Mary Pickering. All the residue to my 
loving daughter Eliz Webb whom I make 
solé executrix, 7 Nov. 1703. Eliza Pownoll. 

Proved by Eliz Webb, 1705. 

The following is a more extended abstract 
of the Will of Captain Philemon Pownoll’s 


uncle. 
Will. 

This is the last Will and Testament of me 
Israel Pownoll of Chatham in the county of 
Kent Esq and Master Shipwright of H.M. 
dockyard, 6 Feb. 1776. 

All my messuages tenements or farm 
house called Yeo and the lands etc. belong- 
ing in parish of “ Yampton” in County of 
Devon. All my messuages etc. by the sev- 
eral names of Berry and Palmer’s tenements 
situate in the parish of Tamerton Foliat in 
County Devon and also all other my estates 
inCo of Devon unto the use of my dear son 
Israel Pownoll. Also I give devise etc. all 
my freehold and leasehold messuages etc. in 
St. John’s Lane in parish of St. James Clerk- 
enwell and in Shadwell unto the use and 
benefit of my dear daughter Judith Pownoll. 
My said son Israel and my daughter Judith 
Daniel Lounder of Woolwich in Co. of Kent, | 








Gent and Alexander Roberts of Furnivalls 
Inn London.Gent, Executor and Executrix 
of this my will. Israel Pownoll. 

Proved at London 8 May 1779, by the Rev. 
Israel Pownoll Clk, the son, Judith Pownoll 
spinster the daughter of deceased. Daniel 
Launder otherwise Lounder and Alex 
Roberts, etc., etc. 

A. STEPHENS DYER. 


SOME UNPUBLISHED LETTERS OF 
JOHN GIBSON LOCKHART 
TO JOHN WILSON CROKER. 


(See ante pp. 9, 34, 52, 81, 102, 123, 148, 
163.) 


3. THE PERSONAL. 


THAT Lockhart’s relations with the second 

owner of the Quarterly Review (John 
Murray senior had died in June 1843) were 
cordial, appears from some of the letters 
included previously. Indeed, his freedom in 
editing the Quarterly Review occasionally 
worried him, for on 16 May 1845, he writes: 
“The difficulty is that Murray is so very 
ready to leave us to decide & that I feel it 
a most delicate thing to act not at the peril 
of my own property, but of his.” A month 
later on 19 June of the same year, referring 
to Croker’s article on the Roman Catholic 
Establishment, he remarks that Murray 
“funcks a good deal I perceive—but I hope 
the revise may revive his courage.” Nine 
days later he shrewdly observes: 

Your last hint abut a certain personage did 
good w J Murray and now he is all contentment. 
This is always the way. The instant a bookseller 
has pubd anything he adopts it & has at least an 
author’s measure of partiality for it thenceforth. 
A happy arrangement. I think it does not apply 
in quite the same degree to Editors—tho’ on this 
occasion I partake. 

Since in The London Times Literary Sup- 
plement of 31 Oct. 1942, I have discussed 
briefly Lockhart’s relations with his children 
Charlotte and Walter, I shall limit myself to 
only a few excerpts here. Powerful friends 
offered Lockhart every assistance in helping 
his boy enter the army. He gives thanks to 
Croker on 3 April 1846: 

I return the official note which was not needed 
to remind me of your great kindness in Walter’s 
behalf but which I wd fain consider as a proof 
also that the great Duke has not been at all indis- 
posed to his old friend by anything of recent occur- 
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pected but so much the more satisfactory. 


On 19 December of the same year he 
writes : 

I am told Walter is very likely to be put on 
half-pay as so young on the roster of the 16th 
Lancers and in that case I shall be anxious to get 
him forthwith put on full pay as a[n] Ensign in 
some good infantry regiment—as to which I shall 
probably ask your kind intervention once more w 
our grand duke. 


Perhaps if Walter Lockhart had been more 
on his own he would have succeeded better; 
but as an editor of these letters I intend 
merely to give details, not to judge them. . . 
On 20 Nov. 1846, Lockhart announces to 
Croker the engagement of his daughter Char- 
lotte to John Nisbett; on 16 Aug. 1847, he 
announces her marriage within three days to 
James Hope. The first letter, sent from 
Milton Lockhart, Lanarkshire, refers also to 
the critical illness of his brother-in-law, Sir 
Walter Scott (whose “violent attack of liver” 
had received mention on 5 November): 


I think I told you of the great distress I have 
been under in consequence of the illness of Sir 
Walter Scott at Bangalore. He rashly hunted in the 
sun at the beginning of Sept & on the 23d—the 
date of the last letters—was pronounced beyond 
hope by the regimental doctor. I fear the next 
mail will bring news of his death. If he has 
ecsaped, he must be on his voyage to England. 

But for this distress I shd have told you sooner 
that my daughter has formed an engagement & 
will be married in 6 months. The affair was not 
suspected by me when I saw you in town but I 
found it nearly settled on my return to this place. 

I have reason to be well pleased w my childs 
choice—the son of an old friend—the heir of a re- 
spectable family in this county, just entering on pos- 
session of a large estate with a very handsome resi- 
dence about 15 miles off. His name is John Nis- 
bett (of Caironhill)12 & I believe his fortune is not 
under £10,000 a year—the world says £14 or 15,000 
—but at all events he is an amiable youth with a 
very sufficient rental & all his & my connections are 
highly satisfied with the alliance proposed. This 
life is made up of chequers. 


To continue the story of Walter Scott, 
Lockhart next refers to his brother-in-law 
on 1 Dec. 1846, when he informs Croker: 


Had I written yesterday mg I should have ex- 
pressed more comfort than I today feel entitled to, 
as respects Sir W Scott. On Saturday I had some 
few lines frm himself dated October 9th in so 
firm a hand & in so hopeful a tone that I believed 
the danger had been overcome & that he must 
by this time be on his voyage homewards but I 





12 Compare Lockhart’s letter of Nov. 1846, in 


oa and Queries,’ 12 S., 1, 446-447; 2. 18, 57. 


sons a young officer in the same cantonment dated 
the 10th in which he says that the sanguineness of 
the patient is the only good feature in the case—that 
on that day (10th) they were to move him to another 
house to try the effect of a little change of air but 
that “‘none of the doctors cd say there was more 
than a shadow of hope.’ Umbrans teneamus ! 

Two days later he writes: 

1 have another letter frm Sir W Scott Oct, 224 
and I rejoice to say he had profited by a small 
removal & spoke with confidence of his journey to 
the Coast. Both hand & tone so firm that I will 
not be again disturbed by counter reports of the 
same date. 

The stricken major recovered at least 
sufficiently to take a ship for home, for 
Lockhart writes on 10 April 1847: 


Charlotte & I think you very kind indeed and we 
shd have been too happy to accept your invitation 
but behold I sent 2 days ago to inquire about the 
ship in which Sir W. Scott is returning & the owners 
sent me word that they expect her from the 15th 
to the 20th of this month—hourly after the 20th... 
Now I must be here to receive the news of poor 
Scotts arrival & go to see him whenever he lands & 
we must have this house ready for him & his wife 
in case of their desiring to be in town for a while 
to consult the doctors, as I expect will be the case, 


On 21 April Lockhart writes: 


I have intelligence that Sir Walter's remains have 
been brought home & that poor Lady Scott may be 
expected here tomo[rro]Jw & of course my son 
& I will attend her to Scotland & Dryburgh, | 
suppose we shall leave Blackwall in the steamer 
on Saturday night. .. The loss of 10 or £12,000 
sunk in poor Sir W’s commissions is a heavy addi- 
tion to embarrassments already most complicated 
& I fear ultimately the whole will be found inextri- 
cable. 


On 11 May 1847, Lockhart refers to the 
settlement of Sir Walter’s affairs (this letter 
has been printed in ‘ The Croker Papers,’ 3, 
108): — 

There remained debt secured on his lands £8500, 
to Cadell £16000 and sundries £1000. I have 
taken the £1000 on myself & Cadell obliterates the 
£2450 on condition of getting the whole remaining 
copyrights of Scotts works & also of the Life. In 
a year or so thus my son gets Abbotsford bur 
thened only with his jointure—the surplus. income, 
unless things improve, about £400 a year. 

In one of the latest letters in this collection 
—a letter which, however, obviously belongs 
not to December but to late July, 1847— 
Lockhart refers exultingly to the engage 
ment of his daughter: “ It is in every respect 
the very thing I cd have desired & I believe 
there is hardly a father here of any rank who 





wd not have been delighted to get James 
| Hope for a son in law.” Despite his illness, 
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Lockhart rejoices in the approaching mar- 
riage of Charlotte. “ The wedding went off 
very smoothly,” the happy father writes on 
20 Aug. 1847, “ & ditto my breakfast to some 
50 people afterwards. I am to inspect the 
pair in their retreat on Sunday & meet you at 
Chiefden on Monday & Tuesday. I am not 
yet well enough to go for more than 2 or 3 
days away frm my friend Brodie but hope 
the next start will be for your bay.” On 5 
1847, he informs Croker from Abbotsford: 

Mr and Mrs Hope have been here w me for a 
few days & now return to Fife, while | am proceed- 
ing Southwards Charlotte seems as happy as a 
young wife can be & begs her kindest regards to 
you and Mrs. Croker. 

On 6 April 1846, Lockhart mentions sev- 
eral of his friends: 

Sir H. Smith also is an old acquaintance of mine. 
I once had the honour of serving a winter's cam- 
paign against the radicals in the West of Scotland 
under his command and jolly days they were for 
the yeomanry boys—for boys we then were or some- 
thing like it.1* 

Perhaps a sentence from a letter of 22 
Dec. 1847, may best end this correspon- 
dence, proving as it does Lockhart’s essen- 
tially conservative character. ‘* Weary of 
steel pens which tear paper & cramp any 
hand I am now come back to the old goose 
quill.” 

ALAN LANG STROUT. 


SHADOW SHOWS AND PAPER 
PANTOMIMES. 


| HAVE lately acquired ‘ The Enraged Cob- 

bler,, being No. 12 of the series ‘ The 
Galanty Showman,’ published by H. G. 
Clarke & Co., 2, Garrick Street, London, 
W.C. Actually, it is listed as ‘ 12 Dialogues 
for the Enraged Cobbler ’; in my copy under 
the series heading thirty-two titles in all are 
offered, each “ Price 1d. per sheet.” No. 12 
two pages (with two illustrations) as to 
ow to make up and work the show; and 
twelve pages of text with an illustration to 
each page. Page 2 contains a ‘* Prologue 








13 Mr. Howard Peckham of the Indiana Histori- 
cal Bureau has been good enough to decipher “a 
winter’s campaign” for me: I could not make 
out the words. 

For Lockhart’s militia service against the Radicals 
exactly twenty-six years earlier—in April, 1820—see 
‘Robert Mudie’s Things in General,’ ed. by M. L. 
Strut (The Scholastic Press, 1939), pp. viii-xi. 











Spoken by the Showman’; page 1 is the 
title-page. The whole is in fact one large 
sheet so contrived to produce sixteen pages. 
Folded, this sheet has been lightly glued 
along page 16 edge into the yellow cover; on 
p. 2 (inside cover) is the aforesaid listed 
series: ““The Galanty Showman.” Page 4 
(outside back cover) is given up to “ Clarke’s 
Little Modeller Or, How to Make the Card- 
board Models. Price Id. each, plain; 6d. 
coloured.” My copy lists sixty-three differ- 
ent titles. Of interest are: 31. A Model 
Punch’s Show; 32. Punch’s Show; a Serio- 
Comical Tragedy, in Three Acts; 33. How to 
Make a Marionette Show; 34. Punch’s Show 
—Large size: 47. The Marionette Theatre; 
48. The Magic Marionettes; 51. Punch on 
Horseback; 58. The Magic Punch and Judy; 
61. The Magic Fantoccini,” etc. 

There is no mention of the ‘ Boy’s Own 
Panoramas, the ‘ Little Showman,’ or the 
illustrated magazine, The Boy’s Friend 
(cIxxxvi, 231). But what I have just enu- 
merated should assist Mr. C. D. WILLIAMS 
to get a complete record of Clarke’s pub- 
lications, and history (clxxxvii. 263). 

With reference to ‘A Note on Wells, 
Gardner, Darton & Co. Ltd.’ (clxxxvii. 232) 
it should be pointed out that Mr. F. J. Har- 
vey Darton, author of the two toy theatre 
pantomimes of this publishing firm, died 
some years ago and that the control of the 
establishment passed into other hands well 
before the beginning of the war. The exact 
date of both these cccurrences I am unable 
to give. 

Mr. WILLIAMS mentions Mr. H. W. 
Whanslaw, but does not disclose the contri- 
bution by this latter gentleman to the cult 
of the miniature stage. His ‘ Everybody’s 
Theatre,’ as I have indicated at clxxxvii. 253, 
describes in detail how to make an up-to- 
date toy theatre. This work was originally 
serialised in Messrs. Darton’s ‘ Chatterbox.’ 

Nor does Mr. WILLIAMS record that the 
designs for those paper pantomimes, ‘ The 
Good Fairy’ and ‘The London Review’ 
were in the first place conceived and exe- 
cuted as posters for the London Under- 
ground. Each made a first appearance as a 
couple of double crowns in the passage-ways 
of the Tube of the early ’twenties of this 
century. Only later were they put up with 
a text in a neat folder and in composite book 
form. I seem to remember that the late C. 
Lovatt Fraser had quite a lot to do with the 
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initial venture but that Albert Rutherston 
finished the job off. Mr. WILLIAMS finds 
“obscurity and lack of interest” in these 
productions; we must remember that there 
was something of a Crummlesian cogency 
about their evolution. Being transport com- 
missions they had to some degree to deal, as 
they did, with lifts and station staff and per- 
sonnel. While I am inclined to agree that 
they seem “unlikely to interest any minor 
very much,” I must declare that even to-day 
their colouring and pictorial contrivance is 
as happy and attractive as when first brought 
out, now over two decades ago. 

Mr. WILLIAMS was right to include ‘ The 
Good Fairy’ and ‘ The London Pantomime ’ 
in his Notes and I for one should like to see 
him reach out wider and adumbrate those 
mode] stages and plays and scenes and char- 
acters which were published in magazines 
and elsewhere between the two wars and 
earlier. Only thus can the history and great 
variety of the Paper Theatre be properly and 
adequately assessed. 

GERALD Morice. 

C.M.F. 


TWO XVII AND XVIII CENTURY 
TRAVEL FORGERIES. 


WO spurious accounts of travels in Egypt 
have recently come to light, and it may 

be of interest to record them. In 1681 there 
was published at Amsterdam, by an editor, 
an account of the travels (‘ Zebdzaame en 
Gedenkwaardige Zee- en Land-Reizen, etc.) 
of one Edward Melton, who on the title page 
and in the preface is referred to as an Eng- 
lishman of noble stock. The author was 
represented as having learnt Dutch and as 
having written his original manuscript in 
that language. The book, though now rare, 
seems to have enjoyed a certain reputation, 
for the painter Cornelius Le Bruyn, who 
visited Egypt in 1691, quotes from it at some 
length. About a hundred pages of the travels 
are devoted to a detailed account of the 
author’s stay in Egypt and his trip up the 
Nile as far as Sohag. The editor of the 
travels states that these chapters on Egypt 
are particularly reliable. This is indeed the 


case, for a collation of the texts makes it 
immediately plain that the author, except for 
a few insignificant retouches, has simply 
translated Father Vansleb’s ‘ Nouvelle rela- 











tion . , . d’un Voyage,’ published in Paris 
in 1677 and based on a close knowledge of 
the country. Though the fake was crude and 
no attempt was, for instance, made to falsify 
the date of publication, care was taken to 
assign the author’s supposed visit to Egypt 
to the years 1661-63 (earlier that is than 
either of Father Vansleb’s visits). Moreover 
the particular theft of Vansleb’s text, when 
that of another traveller might have been 
chosen, was judicious. Having been sent to 
Egypt by Colbert with the primary task of 
collecting manuscripts and antiquities, Van- 
sleb was for some reason disgraced on his 
return in 1674 and relegated to a small parish 
near Fontainebleau where he died two years 
before the publication of Melton’s travels. 
Even had he been alive it seems improbable 
that he would have been in a position to 
make any adequate protest. 

In 1744 there appeared in London in three 
volumes ‘The Travels of the late Charles 
Thompson, Esq.’ The third volume claimed 
to recount the story of the author’s visit to 
Egypt in 1734-35. On examination both 
matter and phraseology appear to have been 
taken direct from Dr. Richard Pococke's 
monumental ‘ View of the East,’ published 
in 1743, though a few details may perhaps 
be traced to other travellers. There is 
indeed no more reason for supposing that 
Thompson reached Egypt than that Melton 
did. Once again the precaution is taken of 
dating Thompson’s “ visit” prior to Po- 
cocke’s, and of interposing an editor between 
the fictitious writer and his public; but 
otherwise the deception is elementary. At 
first sight it might seem sheer foolhardiness 
to choose for victim so eminent a traveller 
as Pococke—one whose survey of Egypt was 
in many ways more complete than anything 
produced before Napoleon’s ‘ Description. 
But there was a method in this temerity. 
Pococke’s two large folio volumes, heavily 
illustrated, were expensive. The fake work, 
cutting out most of the archaeological 
matter, appealed to a less educated public 
and to straiter pockets. It was apparently 
first published in weekly numbers and seems 
at the time to have aroused considerable sus- 
picion, for the editor, when issuing the 
travels in book form, thought it necessary 
to defend himself against those persons who 
“not meeting with the information they 
expected, were pleased to insinuate that his 
[the author’s] Name was fictitious.” No 
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details as to the writer’s identity were how- 
ever forthcoming, as the editor professed to 
regard himself bound to silence by the 
former's “ own dying injunction.” A single 
concession was made to truth. The editor 
admitted to having filled the lacunae in 
Thompson’s work with “ very considerable 
additions from the Writings of other Travel- 
lers,’ and mentioned, among a number, 
Sandys, Shaw, and Pococke. Whether the 
editor’s preface allayed contemporary sus- 
picions, it is at this date difficult to discover. 
Thompson at all events took his place in 
subsequent bibliographies as a bone fide 
traveller in Egypt, and writers on the country 
have quoted him, when in actual fact they 
were quoting Pococke. 

It is perhaps worth mentioning two fur- 
ther works on Egypt where the reader has 
been to some extent imposed upon. Mas- 
crier’s publication of the French consul 
Maillet’s * Description d’Egypte, in 1735, 
incorporated without acknowledgment parts 
of a manuscript by Father Francois Paumier 
who was in Egypt from 1710-12. Paumier’s 
manuscript was published in the Revue 
d'Egypte for 1896 and 1897, but the editor 
did not detect any connection with Mas- 
crier’s work. Finally ‘The Travels and 
Adventures of Edward Brown,’ whence Vol- 
taire is said to have taken a story which he 
used in ‘ Zadig,” have long been regarded as 
spurious, Published in London in 1739, they 
are attributed by the ‘D.N.B.’ to that John 
Campbell who once informed Boswell that 
he had drunk thirteen bottles of port at a 
sitting. An interesting point however is that 
the latter part of this werk shows close and 
unusual observation of Egypt, and there is 
reason to think that it must have been 
based on a genuine manuscript account, 
rather than pirated from previously pub- 
lished sources. : 

ROBERT FEDDEN. 


OHN STOKESLEY AS MARTIN 
LUTHER.—John Stokesley, bishop of 
London 1530-9. Who was first responsible for 
calling the picture of this prelate which bears 
his arms in One corner and is in the Windsor 
collection of Holbein’s portraits, Martin 
Luther? When I recently pointed out the 
error, which seems to continue to the present 
time, I was told it was “ Engraved by C. E. 
Wagstaff from the original picture by Hol- 








bein in Her Majesty’s collection at Windsor.” 
One would have thought the arms of the 
bishop would have prevented the error. The 
only connexion I can find is that it was 
during Bishop Stokesley’s holding of the see 
that the excommunication of Pope Leo X 
against Luther, was proclaimed at Paul’s 
Cross. 
A. STEPHENS Dy er. 


THE TEXT OF DR. JOHNSON’S DEDI- 
CATION OF HOOLE’S “ TASSO.”— 
It is well established that Dr. Johnson wrote 
the dedication of John Hoole’s trans- 
lation of Tasso’s ‘Jerusalem Delivered,’ 
London, 1763, to the Queen of Eng- 
land. This dedication presents a difficult 
textual problem, which seems to deserve 
comment. The third paragraph reads, in the 
first and second edition of the work, thus: 

I cannot but observe, Madam, how unequally 
Reward is proportioned to Merit, when I reflect that 
the aan yy which was with-held from Tasso, is 
reserved for me; and that the Poem, which once 
hardly procured to its Author the countenance of 
the Princes of Ferrara, has attracted to the Transla- 
tor the favourable notice of a British Queen. 

But in the third edition, the word Princes has 
been changed to Princess. 

In his excellent work, Samuel Johnson’s 
‘Prefaces and Dedications, New Haven, 
1937, p. 65, my friend Prof. Allen T. Hazen 
of the University of Chicago, has discussed 
the problem of which word is right. He 
points out that the original MS. survives, and 
that in it Johnson has apparently altered 
“Princess * to “Princes.” He decides to 
retain the form “ Princes” but solely on the 
ground of MS. authority. As the intention 
of the MS. is admittedly not absolutely sure, 
because of a blot, defence of his reading on 
logical grounds seems desirable, especially 
as Prof. Hazen says “either word is suit- 
able,” and because Boswell (or Malone) 
seems to have preferred the word “Princess” 
in the third edition. 

Actually, I think, the reasons for Johnson’s 
change of his text can be easily found. 
Naturally, when one thinks of Ferrara and 
Tasso, one thinks of Leonora, and when 
Johnson wrote the dedication, he no doubt 
had her in mind as the patron of Tasso. But 
he was a close friend of Hoole, and surely 
acquainted with the biography of Tasso. 
On “sober second thought” he must have 
felt that the expression “the Princess of 
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Ferrara” was inaccurate. True, Tasso is 
reputed to have loved Leonora, but when it 
comes to patronage, at least one other Prin- 
cess of the ruling house of Ferrara seems to 
have helped the poet, who also received pat- 
ronage from some of the male members of 
the ruling family. The expression “ the 
Princess * was therefore neither quite accur- 
ate, nor completely inoffensive in implica- 
tion. On the other hand, “the Princes” 
was proper from every point of view. In 
accepting the decision of Prof. Hazen, we 
have not merely to rely on technical argu- 
ment from a not too certain MS. reading, 
but upon the argument of strict historical 
propriety too. Thus all evidence seems to 
favour the reading “ Princes.” 
T. O. MABBoTT. 
Hunter College, New York. 


S'x EARLIER REFERENCES FROM 
“CURSOR MUNDI.— 
i §247 
C.M, have > A. 
O.E.D. a 1533. Ld. Berners Huon LVIII, 
197. 
I wolde not a refused him. 
2. p. 201. 
C.M. Nes (=ne wes “ was not) 
O.E.D. c. 1400 Maundev. 
Pat it nes. 
3. p. 126-7, §233. Cf. p. 137, §240. 
CiM:0 0 >a. 
O.E.D. X 1388. Wyclif. 


4. C.M. 85 (c) off suilk an. “B” has off 6 
times in 11 lines. 
O.E.D. 1382 Wyclif, Matt. XIX 7. 
c. 1400, Maundeville. 
(where 1388 reads of) 


5. p. 199, § 356. 
C.M. be > P. 
O.E.D. cited 12 cent., but no qu. 
1529 Cromwell “ thuse.” 
5-6 th— 
6. p. 137 Wij/f— 
Wijs 
O.E.D. no qu. 
B. W. A. MASSEY. 


GRAHAMS: BURGESSES AND TOWN 

COUNCILLORS OF DUNDEE.—In 
my article entitled ‘The Grahams or Gra- 
hames of Claverhouse, Viscounts Dundee, 
and Their Heirs Male,’ see ante p. 141, I 








ee 


referred to the MS, notes of the late Mr, 
Alexander Wedderburn, K.C., made subse. 
quently to the printing of his work, The 
Wedderburn Book in two vols., 1898, and 
directed in the main to the revision and 
amplification of his ‘ Pedigree of the Gra- 
hams of Claverhouse Viscounts Dundee and 
of Their Heirs Male’ as set forth by him in 
such work. I explained that such MS. notes 
had been lent to me by him in 1925 and that 
after his death they were presented to me in 
1932 by Mr. A. H. M. Wedderburn, his son. 

Amongst such notes are two, to one alone 
of which did I make any and that but passing 
reference in such earlier article, but which 
I think may be of general interest to readers, 
One is a list of Burgesses of Dundee of the 
surname of Graham from 1587 to 1829, and 
the other is a list of Town Councillors of 
Dundee of the surname of Graham from 
1670 to 1723 and from 1869 to 1871. Such 
lists are respectively as follows: 


1.—Burgesses of Dundee of the Surname of 
Graham. 


1587-1829. 


1587. Mch, 7. David, servant to the Earl 
Marischal, at his request. 

1603. July 25. William of Claverhouse, for 
his many services to the Commonweal. 

1620. Jan. 30. David, of Fintry, for public 
services, 

1621. March, Magister George, apparent 
of Claverhouse, son of Sir William Graham 
of Claverhouse. 

1621. Sept. 22. James, for services. 

1632. July 26. John, apparent of Fintry, 
privilege of his father. 

1632. July 26. Magister James, Uncle 
(patruus) of John Graham, priv. of his 
father. 

1644. Sept. 13. John, for services against 
*“* Montrois.” 

1650. Feb. 20. Walter of Duntrune, son of 
late Sir Willm. Graham of Claverhouse. 

1656. Oct. 26. James, 

1658. Sept. 21. James, Cordiner. 

1660. Sept. 22. John, of Claverhouse. 

1660. Sept. 22. David, his brother, privi- 
lege of his father. 

1660, Sept. 22. James, son of Walter Gra- 
ham of Duntrune. 

1660. Sept. 22. John, son of Walter Gra- 
ham of Duntrune. 

1668. May 29. David, writer at “Dundy.” 
1675. Sept. 21. Robert, of Cairney, gratis. 
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1676. Apr. 4. Henrie, Col. of one of the 
Scots Regiments under the Prince of Orange, 
ratis, 

: 1676, Apr. 4. General John, Postmaster, 
ratis. 

: 1700. Jan. 4. John, son of James Graham, 
late Bailie. 

1705. Feb. 9. James, son of umquhile 
James Graham, mariner, apprentice, John 
Reid, Mercht ship. 

1727. Dec. 19. John, merchant, priv. of late 
John Graham, Burgess and sometime Bailie, 
his father. 

1737. Mar. 16. Magister John, School- 
master at North Ferry of Dundee, priv. of 
spouse, Grizzel Ramsay, dau. of David Ram- 
say, baxter. 

1757. Sept. 27, Robert, merchant, priv. Mr. 
John Graham, Schoolmaster in North Ferry, 
and Burgess, his father. 

1791. Feb, 5. Charles, merchant, priv. 
Janet Yeaman, his spouse, dau. of James 
Yeaman, mercht. 

1808. Apr. 7. David, shipmaster, priv. 
Margt Dalrymple, his spouse, dau. of David 
Dalrymple, brewer. 

1818. Feb. 4. Robert Stirling, Esq’e, resid- 
ing in Dundee, priv. of Charles Graham, 
mercht. his father. 

1821. Nov, 22. Alex., mercht., right of 
Charles Graham, mercht., his father. 

1829. Sept. 17. John, mercht., right of 
_* Charles Graham, mercht., his 
ather. 


Il—Town Councillors of Dundee of the 
Surname of Graham: 
1670-1723. 


Sept. 1670. James, Councillor. 
1671. John, Hospital-Master. 
1672. James, Councillor. 
1673. John, Councillor, 
1674. James, Councillor. 
1676. James, Councillor. 
1678. John, Treasurer. 
1686-87. Major-General John of 
Claverhouse, Prevost. 
Dec. 1686-87. John, Bailie (Council ap- 
pointed by Royal Warrant). 
1686-87 James, Junr., Councillor 
(Council appointed by 


Royal Warrant). 
1687-88 John, Bailie. 
Sept. 1688-89. John, Bailie. 
1688-89. James, Bailie. 
1701. John, Junr., Councillor, 





1702. John, Councillor, Merchant. 

1705. John, Councillor. 

1710. John, Hospital-Master. 

1718. John, Councillor. 

1723. John, ex-Bailie, Councillor. 
1869-1871. 

1869. George Thomson, Councillor 
and Kirkmaster. 

1870. George Thomson, Councillor. 

1871. George Thomson, Bailie. 

It is interesting to note that we have thus 
seen mention of seven members of the fam- 
ily of Graham of Claverhouse, namely : 

1. William (afterwards Sir William) Gra- 
ham of Claverhouse (who was living in 1630- 
34 and died before 1643);—Burgess, 25 July 
1603. 

2. George Graham of Claverhouse (called 
his father’s “son and heir” in 1623 and 
“eldest son” in 1628), second but elder sur- 
viving son and heir of the said Sir William 
Graham of Claverhouse;—Burgess, March 
1621. 

3. Walter Graham of Duntrune (ob. 1678), 
third but second surviving son of the said 
Sir William Graham of Claverhouse and 
father of David Graham, Fourth Viscount 
of Dundee, ob. 1706;—Burgess, 20 Feb. 
1650. 

4. John Graham of Claverhouse (1648- 
1689), First Viscount of Dundee, elder son 
and heir of William Graham of Claverhouse 
(living, his father’s “eldest son” in 1644, 
and ob. before February 1652/3), eldest son 
and heir of the said George Graham of 
Claverhouse;—Burgess, 22 Sept. 1660 and (as 
Major-General John Graham of Claver- 
house) Provost 1686-87. 

5. David Graham of Claverhouse (ob. 
1700), Third Viscount of Dundee, younger 
son of the said William Graham of Claver- 
house;—Burgess, 22 Sept. 1660. 

6. James Graham, son (in my opinion the 
third son) of the said Walter Graham of 
Duntrune (ob. 1678);—Burgess, 22 Sept. 
1660. 

7. John Graham, son (in my opinion the 
fourth son) of the said Walter Graham of 
Duntrune (ob. 1678);—Burgess, 22 Sept. 
1660. 


L. GraHaM H. Horton-SmITu. 
The Athenaeum, S.W.1. 


A READING IN ‘SIR GAWAYNE.’—A 
minor change in the text of the Middle 
English poem, ‘ Sir Gawayne and the Green 
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Knight’ (ed. J. R. R. Tolkien and E. V. Gor- 
don, Oxford, 1925), seems not to have been 
suggested before but may give substantial 
improvement to a well-known passage. The 
context follows the Green Knight's arro- 
gant challenge and gives Gawain’s polished 
request to be allowed to replace his lord 
King Arthur as the one to give the fatal 
stroke demanded. His words at lines 348- 
353 run as follows (printng here z for con- 
venience in place of the open g of the MS.): 
348 For me pink hit not semly, as hit is sop 
knawen, 
pore an askyng is heuened so hyze in your 
Sale, 
paz ze zourself be talenttyf to take hit to 
yourseluen, 
While mony so bolde yow aboute vpon bench 
sytten, 
pat vnder heuen, I hope, non hazerer of wylle, 
353 Ne better bodyes on bent per baret is rered. 
The sentence does not run very smoothly 
unless we transpose the initial paz (“though,” 
from by-forms of Old English peah) in 350 
with pat in 352. After this slight and under- 
standablechange a clearrendering is possible, 
“for it does not seem to me fitting, if the 
truth be known, where such a request is 
raised so boldly in your hall, that you should 
be desirous of taking it up in person while 
SO many brave men remain sitting around 
you, though I trust (there to be) none on 
earth readier in temper nor more valiant men 
on the field where true battle is joined.” 


L. WHITBREAD. 


A DATE IN FANNY. BURNEY.—G. B. 

Hill in his note on Johnson’s letter 865 
saw that a passage in Fanny Burney’s Diary, 
ed. 1842, ii, 260, dated “Thursday, Feb. 
23d.”, is misdated by F.B. or her editor and 
misplaced accordingly. Since it describes 
Johnson as at Rochester with Langton, it 
must belong to July. He might have added 
that 24 July 1783 was a Thursday, an easy 
slip, whereas in February the nearest Thurs- 
days are 20 and 27. “July” might easily be 
read as “ Feby.” or “ Febry.””. My assump- 
tion is that F.B. got this day wrong, her 
editor the month. 

R: WS. 


AMES ANDERSON: ACTOR. —. Mr. 
CHARLES D. WILLIAMS in his ‘ Note on 

the Redington Portraits (at ante p. 114) raen- 
tions James Anderson, the actor, but says 
nothing of his Romeo. Anderson was des- 
cribed as the only actor who was old enough 











and intelligent enough to understand the 
part and at the same time young enough to 
look it and—as most Romeos are said to be 
too old or too stupid—this was indeed high 
praise. Anderson was one of the few actors 
who got along without too many rows with 
Macready, so he must have possessed tact. 

He was a Newcastle man and his memoirs 
appeared in serial form in the Newcastle 
Weekly Chronicle some fifty or six years 
ago. 

G. H. STUART-BUNNING. 


CARDINAL NEWMAN AND HIS FORE. 

BEARS.—Readers of *‘ The Life of John 
Henry Cardinal Newman,’ by Wilfrid Ward 
will be aware of the discrepancy that exists 
concerning the family’s original home. In 
chap. ii, p. 27, note 1, Tom Mozley is quoted 
as saying that they were “ landed proprietors 
in Cambridgeshire,” while the Cardinal him- 
self in conversation with Father Neville re- 
ferred to Swaffham in Norfolk as the place 
of origin. This discrepancy is now resolved 
by some documents that have turned up 
lately among our family papers, of which 
the principal is a short pedigree running as 
follows: 

William Newman of Swaffham Bulback 
in the County of Cambridge Farmer. 

Francis Newman, third son of the above 
William, in the aforesaid County Farmer. 

John Newman, son of the above Francis, 
of London, Citizen and Musician. 

John Newman, son of the above John, of 
the City of London, Banker. 

The pedigree is written in a hand that 
closely resembles that of the Cardinal's 
father, who was born 1767 and died 1824, 
and is obviously the last named of the four. 

Further, there are two formal documents 
recording the admission into the freedom ot 
the City of London of the last two named in 
the pedigree, “John Newman of London, 
Musician, son of Francis Newman late of 
Cambridge Farmer decd.” and “ John New- 
man son of John Newman Citizen and a 
Musician of London,” dated 28 June 1764 
and 25 June 1822 respectively. John New- 
man the elder was a member of the Worship- 
ful Company of Musicians, and admitted a 
Yeoman in 1793; he is described as an Oil 
man, i.e., oil merchant, living at 25 Fore 
Street. This has been confirmed for me by 
the kindness of the Clerk, of the Company. 
I have verified the pedigree by an inspec 
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tion of the Parish Records of Swaffham | rial, but there is still much that has not been 


Bulbeck (the more correct spelling), which 
| owe to the kindness of the Vicar, the Rev. 
A.J. S. Stearn. There the following entries 
occur: John, son of Francis and Elizabeth 
Newman, baptized 13 Oct, 1734. Francis, 
son of William and Alice Newman, baptized 
17 Feb. 1698. William himself I have not 
found in the Swaffham Bulbeck register, and 
itis possible that he came to that parish from 
the neighbouring one of Bottisham, where, 
Mr. Stearn tells me, Newman has long been 
a family name. 

It appears then that the Rev. Thomas 
Mozley, so often blamed for inaccuracy in 





recorded, partly because the intention of the 
work and its scope have not been appreciated 
fuly. Many libraries have small but uni- 
que collections of special material relating 
to almost unknown subjects. As an example 
of this I may refer to the small collection of 
books, manuscripts and prints in the Graves- 
end Public Library dealing with Pocock and 
Dunkin, both local historians of the late 
eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries: 
the one of Dartford and the other of Graves- 
end. The material in this collection adds 
to and corrects, information given in the 
*D.N.B.’: it also throws fresh light on early 


his Reminiscences, is here at least proved | children’s books, which would be essential 


correct. The Cardinal may easily have mis- 
taken (unless the slip was Father Neville’s) 
the much better known Swaffham in Norfolk 
for the small hamlet of Swaffham Bulbeck. 
Even now, so Mr, Stearn tells me, letters cor- 
rectly addressed to the latter place often go 
astray to the Norfolk Swaffham. 

The Worshipful Company of Musicians is 
one of the large number (about 70) of the 
Minor City Companies, and the only one 
devoted to an art rather than to a craft or 
a trade. Both the Cardinal's grandfathers 
were members of City Companies, though 
the humble Yeoman of the Musicians was far 
less eminent a person than Henry Four- 
drinier, the Cardinal’s maternal grandfather, 
who was Master of the Drapers Company 
in 1792, 

J. H. Moziey. 

Fairfield, Haslemere. : 

SPECIAL COLLECTIONS IN LIB- 

RARIES AND MUSEUMS.—I am 
compiling an index to these, and have circu- 
larized the known libraries, museums and 
art galleries, but there may still be some I 
have overlooked; more important still per- 
haps, there may be some private owners who 
have gathered together books, or other mate- 
rial, relating to prominent individuals, or 
subjects which may be obscure and not 
represented in public or other collections. | 
shall be glad if any reader will let me know 
of any such special collections, whatever 
their size. They may not be normally open 
to public use, but there is little doubt that 
most owners would be willing to let students 
and research workers refer to the material 
they have collected. I have already been 
able to get quite a good amount of mate- 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





| 


to one writing a history on the subject. Even 
special libraries such as, say, a big geologi- 
cal collection might have material on a little- 
known branch of the subject. The work, 
when completed should be of the greatest 
value to the literary, scientific, social and 
student research worker, but it can be com- 
pleted only by the help of owners of mate- 
rial. 

I shall appreciate any such assistance sent 
to me at “ Lodgewood,” Gravesend. 

ALEX. J. PHILIP, 
Borough Librarian of Gravesend. 


SAMUEL WOODFORD AND EDMUND 
SPENSER.—John Aubrey said he was 
told by Samuel Woodford, “the poet who 
paraphrased the Psalms,” that Spenser lived 
for a time in Hampshire near Alton and 
wrote “ good part” of his verses there. A 
convincing explanation of this puzzling 
statement has been furnished by Messrs. 
W. L. Renwick and Leicester Bradner. Mr. 
Renwick, in his edition of ‘ Daphnaida and 
Other Poems,’ p. 188, remarks that Sir Henry 
Wallop’s estate at Farleigh Wallop was but 
seven miles from Alton, and that Wallop, 
“Treasurer at Wars” in Ireland and well 
known to Spenser, was in England from 
1589 to 1595, so that Spenser may have been 
his guest on his celebrated visit to England 
in 1589-1590; and Mr. Brabner (Modern 
Language Notes, 1x, 184) suggests that Spen- 
ser may have written part of the ‘Com- 
plaints ’ volume, ‘ Daphnaida,’ and even por- 
tions of ‘ The Faerie Queene, Books IV-VI, 
at Farleigh Wallop during this visit. 
It may be worth noting that Samuel Wood- 
ford was a profound admirer of Spenser. 
Woodford, who in 1669 took holy orders 
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and four years later was granted the bene- 
fice of Hartley Mauditt, two or three miles 
from Alton, is chiefly remembered for his 
paraphrase of the Psalms, 1667, and of the 
Canticles, 1679. In the Preface to the second 
of these volumes, he refers to “the excellent 
and divine Spenser, one of the happiest poets 
that this nation ever bred,” and deeply 
laments the loss of his version of. the Canti- 
cles, for (in his opinion) “never was man 
better made for such a work, and the Song 
itself so directly suited with his genius and 
manner of poetry . . . that it could not but 
from him receive the last perfection whereof 
it-was capable out of its original.” 
Woodford preferred Spenser's minor 
poetry to ‘ The Faerie Queene,’ yet he printed 
after his paraphrase of the Canticles a sort 
of epilogue called, by analogy with Spenser’s 
Legends of Holiness, Temperance, and so 
on, ‘The Legend of Love.’ It consists of 
189 Spenserian stanzas divided into three 
cantos, which deal respectively with love in 


a state of innocence, sensual love, and “the | 


restoration of love by sacred marriage.” 

Though Spenser’s phrasing rarely if at all 
creeps into Woodford’s poems, some Spen- 
serian influence seems evident. In Canto I 
there is a Platonic ascent to God suggestive 
of that in Spenser’s ‘ An Hymne of Heavenly 
Beautie,’ and in Canto II occurs a proces- 
sion of well-known allegorical figures 
surely reminiscent of Spencer’s similar crea- 
tions, 

Woodford was a modest poet, well aware 
of his limitations, which are all too evident, 
especially in his ‘Legend of Love.’ But his 
ardent appreciation of Spenser argues the 
soundness of his taste, and explains, in all 
likelihood, his interest in memories of Spen- 
ser that lingered on in Hampshire. 

ALEXANDER C. JUDSON. 

Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana. 


LADY PERFECT AND SIR JOHN 
LOVEALL.—The editors! of Nathan 
Field’s ‘ Amends for Ladies’ have all identi- 
fied the husband of the Lady Perfect, Field’s 
virtuous wife, with Sir John Loveall. 
From the evidence of the copy-text, how- 





1 John P. Collier (London, 1829), W. Carew 
Hazlitt (in Dodsley’s ‘ Select Collection of Old Eng- 
lish Plays’; 4th ed., XI, London, 1875), and A. 
Wilson Verity (in ‘ Nero and Other Plays’; Lon- 
don, 1888). 





\ 





ever, it would seem that Lady Perfect’s hus- 
band and Sir John were not the same person, 
Both quartos? of ‘ Amends’ refer to the wife- 
testing husband consistently and exclusively 
as “husband” in stage directions, speakers’ 
names, and in the lines. The name “ Sir 
Iohn Loue-all,” indeed, appears but once in 
the quartos, on C 2", where the knight is 
mentioned as author of a letter which Moll 
Cutpurse brings to Grace Seldom, the mer- 
chant’s wife. This entire scene, which exists 
to exhibit Moll,5 is without connection with 
any of the three plots of the play. Grace’s 
tempter is not mentioned again, and there is 
no reason whatever for connecting Sir John’s 
name with that of the Lady Perfect. 
How, then, did this confusion arise? 
Editing both Field’s plays, Collier drew up 
for ‘Amends for Ladies’ a list of dramatis 
personae to match that which appears in the 
quarto of ‘A Woman is a Weather-cocke’ 
(1612). It was in this list of characters that 


| the erroneous identification of Lady Perfect’s 


husband with Sir John was originally made. 
Unfortunately it has been repeated by almost 
all who have since referred to the husband. 

Miss Roberta F. Brinkley, for example, 
equates? Sir John and husband and, in an 
effort to show that ‘ Amends’ makes greater 
use than ‘ Weather-cocke’ of characterizing 
names, states that “Sir John Love-all is a 
profligate.”5 In the latter observation she is 
perhaps correct though the audience never 
hears the letter which would constitute the 
only evidence. In the former she is prob- 
ably not correct since, despite his views on 
the corruptibility of women, the husband is 
represented as a profligate only by his 
double-dealing friend Subtle at Sir John’s 
own request. Throughout the play the hus- 
band’s difficulty is his ungrounded concern 
over his wife’s constancy. His own is not 
impugned. The identification of the Hus- 
band with Sir John Loveall is not only un- 
supported by textual evidence. It is also 
inappropriate. 

T/SGtT. WILLIAM PEERY. 








2 London, 1618 and 1639. 

3*In unserem Sticke ist sie eine  zeimlich 
iiberfliissige Episodenfigure, welche fiir die Haup- 
thandlung keinerlei Bedeuting besitzt (Heinrich 
Fisher, ‘ Nathaniel Fields Komédie ‘“‘ Amends for 
Ladies ”,’ Kiel, 1907), p. 35. 

4*Nathan Field, the Actor-Playwright’ (New 
Haven, 1928), p. 50. 

5 Ibid., p. 74. 
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Readers’ Queries. 


“ QLD GRANNY WALES ”?—As a folk- 
song collector I found a song in Minne- 
sota, U.S.A., which originated in Revolu- 
tionary times about Old Granny Wales. I 
believe this song to be about Benjamin 
Franklin, who spent many years in England 
before and after the Revolutionary War. 
However, there has recently been a theory 
broadcast that “Old Granny” was the 
grandma of the Prince of Wales. ; 
I have searched expansively for proof of 
my theory but to no avail and it has occurred 
to me that some one in England may happen 
to know the song and would have the desired 
information. Anything readers can do to 
assist me will be greatly appreciated. 
Should more information be desired con- 
cerning the séng see the California Folk- 
lore Quarterly for April and October, 1945. 
BEssIE M. STANCHFIELD, 
Curriculum Co-ordinator and Supervisor 
of Instruction. 
Los Angelos County Schools, Los Angeles, 
California. 


* MULBERRY.”—* Mulberry” was the 

secret name given to the artificial har- 
bour which was carried across to assist our 
landing in France. How did the word be- 
come associated with it? “The sound of a 
going in the tops of the mulberry trees,” 
which was the signal for David to attack the 
Philistines, II Samuel, v, 23, 4, seems more 
suitable for aerial warfare. But there was 
a servant called “* Mulberry ” in ‘ Pickwick,’ 
from the colour of his livery. That was the 
name applied by Sam Weller to Job Trotter, 
chap. 25. He took in Sam and Pickwick: 
the new harbour took in the Germans. Is 
there anything in this similitude? I am not 
aware that the inventor of the disguised 
word has yet been mentioned. He may have 
known a fine mulberry tree but they are not 
common nowadays, and the last I knew was 
destroyed by reckless rebuilders. 





e€, 


A POSSIBLE JACOBITE BADGE.—I 
should be glad if any reader could en- 
lighten me as to the history of a badge (in 
brooch form) which I have been given. 
It is a stag’s head with five point antlers 
encircled by a belt on which are inscribed 
the words “Cuidich an rhi” (Help the King). 








The diameter is 14 inches and one end of 
the belt has an ornament something like a 
fleur-de-lys. The metal is of a silvery colour. 
Possibly the badge is a Jacobite relic. 


(Miss) N. PEARSON. 


A SHAKESPEARE MS.?—In a catalogue 

of 1843, I find advertised: “* An account 
of the only known Manuscript of Shake- 
speare’s Plays, comprising some important 
variations and corrections in the Merry 
Wives of Windsor, obtained from a Play- 
house copy of that Play recently discovered, 
by J. O. Halliwell, 8vo, sewed, 1/-.” 

I have not at present access to Halliwell- 
Phillipps’ books. What was the history of 
the strange manuscript here recorded, and 
what has been its fate? 

Se Se 


[NSCRIPTION IN A CHURCHYARD.— 

Some years ago I read a book by a lady 
authoress which has Rottingdean in Sussex 
as its locale. In it she mentioned a curious 
inscription in a churchyard there. So far 
as my memory serves the stone contained a 
list of the names of the family commemor- 
ated and then at the end (as though it were 
an afterthought), another name without the 
comment made in the other cases. I saw the 
stone some ten years ago, but on a recent 
visit failed to re-discover it and enquiry of 
the clergy of the church has failed. Can any 
reader help me? Possibly the churchyard 
was in Ovingdean adjoining. I should like to 
get a copy of the actual inscription. 


P. LEwes SAYER. 


BURRELL OF MEDLOE, CO. HUNTS.— 

Richard Burrell “of London.” whose 
eldest son was of Dowseby, Co. Lincoln, is 
stated to have had a second son, Abraham, 
of Medloe, Co. Hunts. I should be glad of 
any references to this family. 

Abraham Burrell is stated to have left two 
daughters, co-heirs (1) Elizabeth, wife of Sir 
Drayner Massingberd (married 1651); (2) 
Anne, wife of Thomas Peers, of Alverston, 
Co. Warwick. Lady Massingberd inherited 
the manor of Medloe (? in what parish), Co. 
Hunts. This, and probably other lands in 
Huntingdonshire came to Burrell Massing- 
berd (1683-1728), their son, who was sheriff 
of the counties of Cambridge and Hunting- 
don, in 1706, and had a special permit allow- 
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ing him to reside outside the counties. 
P.:D. M. 


BEUZEVILLE AND OURY FAMILIES. 

—According to Payne’s *‘ Armorial of 
Jersey,’ 1865, Thomas Lempriere, who was 
wounded in the battle of Jersey, 1781, mar- 
ried in 1783 Elizabeth Charity, d. and h. of 
the Rev. Samuel Beuzeville and heir of 
Admiral J. Oury. Is anything known, of the 
Beuzeville or Oury families? 

P. D. M. 


LORD EDWARD FITZGERALD'S WIFE 
(1763-1798).—Is there any literature re- 
garding the mystery of the parentage of this 
lady, subsequent to the article in the 
*D.N.B.’? 
PD M: 


YORKE-RATTIRAY MARRIAGE, 1798. 

—Vice-Admiral Sir Joseph Yorke, 
K.C.B., M.P., father of Charles, 4th Lord 
Hardwicke, is stated to have married Eliza- 
beth, daughter of James Rattray, of Athers- 
ton. Is anything known of the family of 
Rattray? 

P; DD. M. 


UOTATION FROM _ ISOCRATES.—I 
should like to trace a reference to Iso- 
crates. Richard Stanihurst, paying tribute 
to Peter White, his schoolmaster at Kilkenny, 
says (“A plaine and perfect description of 
Ireland ” in Holinshed, Chronicles (1577), vi, 
34 (1808 edition): “ This gentleman’s method 
in training up youth was rare and singular, 
framing the education according to the 
scholar’s veine. If he found him free, he 
would bridle him like a wise Isocrates from 
his booke; if he perceived him to be dull, he 

would spur him forward.” 

W. S. F. 


FQUIVALENTS OF THE ENGLISH 

HUNDRED (see ‘The Hundred of Bath 
Forum,’ ante p. 25)—“ Barony” was per- 
haps the word intended by the authority 
quoted, and not “bally,” for the nearest 
Irish equivalent of “Hundred.” “ Barony ” 
here is of course a comparatively modern 
English term, replacing the Irish triocha 
céad, though in some cases the triocha céad 
is represented by two baronies. The triocha 
céad, of which there were 325 in Ireland, 








comprised thirty of the estates called “bally” 
(baile). It was liable for a number of fight- 
ing-men which varied in different localities, 


W. W. G. 


SIR ISAAC NEWTON’S LIBRARY— 

Where may be found, in print, any re- 
ference to Newton’s personal library? It 
was preserved almost intact and presented to 
Trinity College, Cambridge, as a gift from 
the Pilgrim Society. Lord Macmillan acted 
as master of ceremonies in making the pre- 
sentation. Was any account of the matter 
published in The Times? 

E. F. M. 


*“PJAWLEY PAPERS.’ — The ‘ Hawley 

Papers,’ it is said, were purchased bya 
gentleman who .presented them to a regi- 
ment of which Hawley had been colonel, 
Does this refer to Lieut.-Gen. Henry Hawley, 
who died in 1759 (cf. ‘N. and Q.’ clv. 357)? 
If not, who is intended? Where are the 
* Papers ’? 

E. B. Lucius. 


F{LECTIONEERING CLAPTRAP. — I 
heard crude speaking enough before the 
recent electon. Has it been well presented 
in literature? The scenes in ‘ Pickwick’ 
are too farcical to be veracious. George 
Eliot in ‘ Felix Holt,’ chap. xi, has got just 
the right style for the agent who talks at the 
“public” known chiefly as Chubb’s. Felix 
was present and could not help feeling angry 
when he heard his own serious beliefs cari- 
catured by a charlatan. 
Has any other novelist done this reckless 
stuff well? 
W. H. J. 


STANLEY HOUGHTON. — His play, 

‘Partners, was written between May 
and September, 1911. Up to 1914 it had not 
been put on the stage. Has it since? 


iB G'VEN AWAY WITH A.POUND OF 

TEA.”’—This occurs in W. S. Hough- 
ton’s play, ‘ Hindle Wakes.’ Is it known ear- 
lier? 


H. A. 


x qT IS NOT CRICKET.”’—This occurs in 
W. S. Houghton’s play, ‘ Partners,’ Act 
2. Is it known earlier? 
H. A. 
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Replies. 








‘NOTES AND QUERIES’ CONTRIBU- 

TORS (clxxxviii. 282; clxxxix. 42, 63).— 
| also was once the proud possessor of one 
of the old green life-tickets for reading at the 
British Museum, a fact that I mention only 
for a rather curious circumstance. It was 
granted me soon after 1888; and when their 
issue Was discontinued, and since my own 
was falling from constant use into such tat- 
tered disrepair that I was afraid that it would 
soon vanish altogether, I sent it back to the 
authorities in hope that, under these special 
conditions, they would grant me a new one 
in substitution for the old. This they could 
not do; but recognising its value to me, and 
entirely on their own initiative, they caused 
it to be restored, so thoroughly and so skil- 
fully—it must have been a very delicate job 
—that it had almost the same appearance as 
of old. After so much unsolicited kindness 
[am almost ashamed to confess that I subse- 
quently lost it, carelessly, with my pocket- 
book, in a wood in the French or Belgian 
Ardennes (it must have been on the border- 
line of both), where it has no doubt long 
since been trampled on and destroyed by an 
illiterate wild-boar! On my sole subsequent 
visit to the Reading Room—I am now 
scarcely ever in London—I applied for a 
day-ticket of the kind now granted; and felt 
perhaps a little piqued—foolishly, no doubt 
—when a_ rather pert young woman 
demanded to know, before giving me it, 
what special subject I was studying! I hope 
all this is not too trivial for insertion; but it 
has certain amusing aspects, which must fur- 
nish my excuse, 

JosEPH E. Morris. 


It would be interesting if the names of 
some of your contributors of years long past, 
who wrote under noms-de-plume once very 
familiar to your readers, could be recorded. 
I give as a first list: HERMENTRUDE, EsTE, 
ELtice, St. SWITHIN, JAYDEE, and ASTARTE. 

An old and well informed contributor was 
Epwarp SoLLy, who died about 1889. So 
far as I can trace, the usual obituary note was 
not printed at the time of his death, but a 
good deal of information about his contribu- 
lions was given by an old friend in the num- 
ber for 15 Feb. 1890 (p. 125). Can any fur- 
ther information about his literary interests 








be now supplied? Where was he residing at 
the time of his death? Had he come up to 
London from the provinces? 

S. R. 


REDINGTON PORTRAITS = (cixxxix. 

114).—Reading this article I observed a 
reference to the ‘ Blood Red Knight.’ This 
interests me, as Robert Dodd, the artist and 
aquatinter, was probably the designer. I 
came across the engraving at the British 
Museum, several years ago, when I was 
doing some biographical work on the two 
brothers Dodd, the marine painters, and con- 
sidered it the very worst example of Dodd’s 
work I had ever seen and wondered how it 
came to be produced. 

I have two very fine marine paintings by 
Robert Dodd who was noted for the accur- 
acy he showed in depicting all technical 
points connected with ships and their rig. 

G. W. YOUNGER, F-.S.A. 
Woodchurch, Knoll Road, Dorking, Surrey. 


{I would not say of Redington’s ‘ The Blood Red 
Knight,’ No. 80 that it was ill-pleasing. Webb, of 
course, has some excellent engravings of ships and 
tackle.—C. D. W.] 


The Redington prints which Mr. WILLIAMS 
owns, like the similar collection which I 
possess, are no doubt re-issues by the late 
Mr. Pollock of Hoxton High Street. 

I doubt if in the Redington prints any 
attempt at portraiture was made. Phelps 
was 56 when he produced ‘ Coriolanus’ at 
Sadler’s Wells, but he appears as a young 
man of the early thirties in Redington’s 
print. G. V. Brooke as Othello bears no 
facial resemblance to the G. V. Brooke in 
the same character, whose portrait engraved 
on steel from a daguerrotype, was one of a 
number illustrating an edition of Shake- 
speare to which Halliwell-Phillipps contri- 
buted. H. T. Hicks as Claude Duval (the 
print used for the dust cover of Mr. A. E. 
Wilson’s book), as Robert Macaire, and as 
Morden Brenner, all Redington subjects, is 
three different persons. 

Pollock’s reprints give me the impression 
of having been taken direct from the old 
plates, though I believe he usually printed 
from the litho stones. 

SETUS. 


[J. Webb, uncle of W. Webb, was not a pub- 
lisher of the plays or portraits, but merely a whole- 
sale and retail dealer in them. ‘(M. W. Stone). 
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Accepting that Phelps was 56 when he produced 
‘Coriolanus, my statement is borne out that 
actors’ names were substituted on these portraits. 
By coincidence I happen to have an engraving ai 
hand of a daguerrotype of Mr. G. W. Brooke as 
Othello. There were many editions of Shake- 
speare with these engravings. Here a question of 
dates arises. 

I mention that Wilson used Claude Duval on a 
book-wrapper in my second article on Redington 
portraits not yet published in ‘ Notes and Queries.’ 

All the English publishers in the past had their 
sheets coloured by hand. Webb and Pollock still 
do so. The work to-day is not so good as of old 
for the simple reason no one can afford to do the 
work at the price which the work can afford to pay. 
The publishers in England used originally best 
quality French powder colour and only three of 
these, viz., carmine, blue and yellow (gamboge). They 
also used a small quantity of black. They mixed 
these three primary colours and obtained every 
shade and every colour or tint required exactly as 
every true artist painter does to-day. They simply 
mixed these three colours with porter but in the 
case of yellow they added a few drops of gum. 
They also treated the carmine so as to obtain 
the rich crimson tint for the curtains. Now you 
cannot buy such good rich quality powder colour 
and -what you can buy is much inferior and costs 
two or three times the price (C. H. Green). Miss 
Pollock herself told me ammonia was added to the 
carmine (C.D.W.) My comment on colouring is 
that while it has always been I have thought a 
closely guarded tint secret, Winsor and Newton's 
oils are very satisfactory (though not quite the same 
shades) on a background of gamboge. I have tried 
mixing the colours Mr. C. H. Green has mentioned 
to me, but it requires great pains, and one really 
needs the use of chemical apparatus to get satisfac- 
tory results. Disney gets wonderful colours in his 
films, and modern printing seems to me to com- 
pete successfully with juvenile drama colouring: 

I have gathered from those who study the daily 
papers that it has been well no‘sed that Benjamin 
Pollock Ltd. has taken over Pollocks business. The 
address is the Gate House, Clifford's Inn, E.C.4 
What they will actually print I do not know, this 
Christmas. The idea is I believe to occupy the old 
shop, which was bombed. 

Cuarces D. WILLIAMS.) 


"THE HUNDRED OF BATH FORUM 
(clxxxix. 122).—May I point out that the 
Henry Harington who wrote in 1763 ex- 
plaining that his sister who married Henry 
Long was not the Henry Harington, M.D., of 
Bath, who died in 1816, but his father. Henry 
Long and Donys Harington were married 
in 1682, Dionys being one of the children 
of John Harington of Kelston by his first 
wife, while Henry Harington, the writer of 
the letter of 1763 was a son by Harington’s 
4th wife. He was born in 1686 and died in 
1769. 
C. Roy HupDLeEsTon. 








“TOHN DOE AND RICHARD ROE” 
(clxxxix. 106)—These two _ fictitious 
“brothers in law ” are illustrated in Hine 
‘Confessions of an Un-Common Attorney, 
1945, p. 91, from a print of 1796. They are 
not peculiar to the Rye documents, although 
there described as of Rye yeomen, in order 
to give a touch of verisimilitude to their 
supposed existence. I have recently met with 
them in cases of common recovery held 
before special courts baron of the manor of 
Hertford Priory, Hertford, Herts, in 1664 
and 1726. In these two cases and also in 
two similar cases in 1667 and 1687 a certain 
Hugh Hunt is named as having committed a 
disseisin ’ unjustly within the last thirty 
years,” the parties and the property con- 
cerned being different in each case. Is this 
Hugh Hunt also a fictitious person? 


H. C. ANDREWs. 


A PULPIT ON WHEELS (clxxxix. 150)— 

At Christ Church, Streatham Hill, a 
more or less Venetian building much ad- 
mired by Ruskin, there still remain the rails 
on which the pulpit used to travel. During 
the hymn before the sermon the verger used 
to push the vast wobbling erection to a posi- 
tion completely obscuring the apse; this 
done, he pulled out a few extra steps drawer- 
fashion. Visiting preachers used to blench 
at the prospect of mounting the pulpt, but 
the bandar-log of choirboys probably re- 
gretted its relegation, about the end of 1914, 
to a more seemly permanent position. 


J. E. M. 


Unless my memory deceives me, there isa 
pulpit that runs on wheels in St. Cuth- 
bert’s Church, Carlisle, or at least there was 
when I visited it years ago. 


A. R. VIDLER. 


es LIVE NOT TO EAT, BUT EAT TO 

LIVE” (clxxxix. 129, 173).—In the 
eighteenth century a similar phrase occurs in 
Moliéré’s play, L’Avare. This play was 
adapted by Henry Fielding when he wrote 
‘The Miser,’ first produced at Drury Lane 
on 17 Feb. 1733; but Fielding altered the 
meaning by writing: “ We must eat to live 
and live to eat.” The original phrase also 
occurs in Benjamin Franklin’s ‘ Poor Rich- 
ard’s Almanack ” (1733). 


WILFRED H. HOLDEN. 
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Horace and his Lyric Poetry. By L. P. 
Wilkinson. (Cambridge University Press. 
8s, 6d.) 

THE prologue to a play of Plautus, written 

when it was revived, answers some 

objections by declaring that more trouble 
is taken about the marriages of slaves in 
Apulia than is usual with those of citizens. 
The world was certainly fortunate in the 
union which produced Horace and gave him 
so excellent a father. We are glad to see 
that Mr. Wilkinson credits him with a nurse, 
Polly or Pullia, Editors have disregarded 
or underrated the textual authority for her. 
She appears in the Bernensis, which Orelli 
calls one of the oldest MSS., and removes a 
crux of scansion generally admitted to be 
corrupt. Horace was saved from various 
perils and by the patronage of Maecenas 
from the trouble of making his way in 
Rome. A detail from the invaluable Life by 
Suetonius was calmly ignored by Victorian 
prudery. Horace owns that his amours were 
the “town talk ” and Suetonius tells us that 
he overdid that sort of thing. So did Burns 
in Edinburgh, but his visit was a failure. 
He had not that gift of tact in which Horace 
excelled. As for the event at Philippi, we 
read that he “ made good his escape” but 
we refuse to believe that he ran away and 
associated a friend of much longer military 
experience with such disgrace. We think 
that he was irresistibly pushed off the field 
by an Overmastering crowd. He was a short 
man and we have seen much stronger per- 
sons after a big football match carried off 
where they did not want to go—to Isleworth 
instead of Twickenham after a crowded 
Rugby international match. Horace’s refu- 
sal to act as Secretary to Augustus shows 
his marked independence and the good 
sense of the Emperor, who with his abun- 
dant practical wisdom and gift for manage- 
ment may have perceived at an early date 
the value of Horace as a promoter of his 
schemes for improving Roman manners and 
morals, But a poet always distinguished for 
affection could not. be keen about a great 
leader who was, we take it, essentially a cold- 
hearted man. 

_ The Ode at the end of the Second Book 

's not one of Horace’s happiest efforts. His 

transformation into a swan is, as Mr. Wilk- | 


_The Library. 





inson remarks, overdone. One editor speaks 
of conventional and unnatural work; another 
of the position of the ode at the end of the 
Book is accidental. We think that Horace 
was not at ease himself, not so sure of his 
position as a vates as he was with the “ Exegi 
monumentum” at the end of the Third Book. 
So he makes a half-fantastic claim which 
need not be taken too literally. He was 
above the range of enviers and firmly fixed 
in the regard of Mecenas, but had his Odes 
so far won general acceptance? Could they 
expect to do so, and would a man of light 
loves be credited with the study of philoso- 
phy when he expended so much chaff on it? 
He had read and marked the ‘ De Officiis ’ 
and we are glad to see Mr. Wilkinson say- 
ing that he did not live an unexamined life 

Glover quotes Goethe about a frightful 
lot of reading and here it is displayed on 
every page. German views are perpetually 
noted, even when declared to be wrong. Visit- 
ing England and asked about German scho- 
larship, Mommsen replied, “ You English 
think that everything German is good; it is 
not so at all.” Scholars who have provided 
three different dates for “Persicos odi” are 
a long way off good sense. Some of the 
conclusions noted as German we reached 
years ago without outside help and we are 
quite ready to trust Mr. Wilkinson’s taste and 
knowledge and views in general, without 
foreign corroboration. Universal agreement 
is not to be expected about an author so 
subtle, so cunning in his transitions and 
hinted purposes. When is he mock-solemn 
or really serious? What is the leading 
thought or significant word in an ode? 
What does his apparent lightness conceal? 
These are difficult questions to answer and 
Mr. Wilkinson helps us now and again by 
referring to earlier writers whose influence 
we did not realise. His book is not long but 
crammed with pertinent comment, and ends 
with a judicious survey of “ translations,” a 
hopeless business which still attracts its 
devotees. It is significant that the only fami- 
liar quotation all their efforts have produced 
is from Dryden’s paraphrase of the Fortune 
Ode. Méilton’s version of Pyrrha’s wiles has 
receded further from success in the course 
of the centuries. His concise classicism 


might have been a gradus ad Parnassum, but 
the English language left it stranded and 
refused to take to it. 

It is unusual to feel that Horace has not 
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come off with his studied felicity of expres- 
sion, but we agree with Macaulay—why not 
quote an Englishman? about his Pindaric 
efforts. Except in his gloating over the 
ruined charms of old loves, he keeps a stan- 
dard of behaviour which appeals to the 
modern man. So we find Ruskin writing: 

April 10, 1879. Horace’s definition of a gentle- 

man: Est animus tibi: sunt mores et lingua 
fidesque. I’ve learned this to-day, quite one of the 
most exhaustive verses in the world. 
and in his third Lecture on ‘ Classical Schols 
of Painting,’ 1883, he dwells on the words 
at length. It is fashionable now for English 
teachers to point out the value of words and 
consonants in a poem. Some of this lore 
seems to us rather fanciful but one of the 
soundest judges of English has told us that 
“ quite often the sound of a word has a real 
intrinsic significance.” With a superb artist 
like Horace such things are worth noting 
and Mr. Wilkinson has made out a good 
deal in sounds and rhythms, pointing out 
that 
all educated Romans (and their Greek contempor- 
ies) were connoisseurs in the artistic use of language, 
sensitive to sounds and rhythms and to the architec- 
tural construction of sentences as few other people 
have been. 
We miss a reference to “ or” in this inquiry. 
Is there not a touch of solemnity in “ Quae 
caret ora cruore nostro”? It recalls to us 
Virgil’s “ ripae ulterioris amore,” 

We add that Mr. Wilkinson has translated 
his quotations from Horace into prose. So 
the reader who is not a scholar can see what 
the words mean and is free from the addi- 
tions or omissions often dictated by the 
tyranny of rhyme and “those fussy little 
words ” which in our looser tongue spoil the 
concinnity of Horace. This book is meant 
for anyone who can read Latin and such 
readers can be assured that, though Horace 
belongs to the world, the English have loved 
him best and so are best entitled to explain 
and understand him. 


Handbook of Dates for Students of English 
History. Edited by C. R. Cheney. (Lon- 
don: Offices of the Royal Historical 
Society. 6s.) 


OW did it come about that William III 
having left Holland on 11 Nov. 1688 





arrived in England on 5 November? 
are Cervantes and Shakespeare, who did not 
die on the same day, reported in the liter, 
histories of their countries to have died om. 
24 April 1616? Why is the battle of Tra. 
falgar, fought in the afternoon of 21 October, © 
chronicled in the log of the Victory under 
22 October? 4 
These are among the easiest of the thou. — 
sand and one questions answered by this 
latest addition to the series of Guides and 
Handbooks published by the Council of the — 
Royal Historical Society. It is a book that 
should prove invaluable to the student of his. 
tory. All the older handbooks of dates are 


out of date, including Professor Powicke’s 


‘Handbook of British Chronology’ (pub 
lished as recently as 1939), and this book 
seems to contain all that was best in them. 

But it is more than a handbook for the 
specialist; the ordinary reader will gain much 
pleasure from it, as well as a wholesome 
respect for the historian who has to thread 
his way through the mazes of legal and eccle- 
siastical chronology. Here are set forth the 
various systems of reckoning time, the lists 
oi English rulers and Roman pontiffs with 
their regnal years, the strange chronol 
of courts of law, calendars for all po: 
dates of Easter, and many kindred matters, 
It is indeed, to use a phrase whose rehabilita- 
tion is long overdue, a book that no gentle 
man’s library should be without. 

The section dealing with Saints’ days and 
festivals used in dating is by itself worth 
more than the modest sum that buys the 
whole book. Even such strange names a 
those of SS. Grimbambus, Sisinnias and 
Cucufatus (O mon pére, tous ces gensli 
étaient-ils chrétiens?) have served to dale 
documents, and so great an historan as Tout 
has been caught out by the confusing juxta 
position of the two feasts of either St 
Thomas. In this section, however, one 
expect to find some allusion to the curious 
misplacing in the Common-Prayer calendar 
of the feasts of St. Alban and St. Cypriam. 

It is delightful to learn that in some 
medieval] calendars 14 February is m 
Aves incipiunt cantare; almost one tun 
pages to seek a Festum xxiv mer 


whose introit these words mightly fitly 
open. bof 
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